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It is with these last that we are here at first concerned. Their number was given as 428 in the official inquiry of 1782-3,* but that list was probably incomplete. Their condition soon became pitiable. By the Treaty of Versailles (September 1783) the American Congress pledged itself to recommend the States of the Union to restore the property confiscated from the Loyalists. The States ignored the recommendation. Pitt has sometimes been blamed for not doing- more to press the fulfilment of this treaty obligation, which was carried out only by South Carolina. But he seems to have taken the only means possible, namely, of refusing to surrender certain of the western forts of the States, until satisfaction was accorded on this head.1 John Adams, who arrived in London as ambassador from the United States in 1786, received that answer to his protest, a fact which suffices to disprove the statement that the clause of the treaty relating to the Loyalists was inserted merely for effect.3
Pitt further sought to carry out the stipulations for the collection of debts due to the Loyalists before the beginning of the war. He sent out a Mr. Anstey to deal with these thorny and almost hopeless claims. The matter dragged on; and a letter forwarded to the Prime Minister on 3Oth January 1787 refers to the inquiry as still incomplete.' In 1785 Pitt offered to grant due compensation to the American Loyalists; but long and most discreditable delays ensued. Several petitions forwarded to Pitt show that payments were either inadequate or were often, deferred, and that the petitioners were in much distress.8 The letter above referred to states that from £60,000 to £80,000 a year had been granted in pensions; but that in 1787, owing to deaths and other causes, the amount fell to £50,000. Even this
1 Kingsford, " Hist, of Canada," vii, 216.
3 1 cannot agree with Professor E. Channing ("The United States, 1765. 1865," 118) that the action of the States towards the Loyalists "was not an infraction of the treaty." The terms bound the United States to do iheir utmost to induce the component States to compensate the Loyalists. Hut they took only the slightest and most perfunctory steps In that direction. Pitt, as we saw in Chapter VI, distinctly enjoined it as a debt of honour on the United States, and cannot surely be held responsible for its evasion.
8 Kingsford, "Hist, of Canada," vii, 215; Sir C. P. Lucas, "Hist, of Canada, 1763-1812," 214.
1 Pitt MSS., 344.
8 Ibid, The cases of Samuel Gale, Sir John Johnson, F. J. D. Smyth, and R. F. Pitt seem especially hard.